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ABST^^CT ' . . / - 

Described is the nega-system and the system within 
Specialized Educational Services which relate to educational 
decision- making and the flow of excep-tional^ children into and out of 
special education in the Madison (Wisconsin^ Publi^c School3. Topics 
covered include fac1:ors affecting the ope^rations of the ne.ga-system; 
three categories of services offered by the district (such as , 
teaching services directly delivered to ^children) ; statistics 
relating to Special Educational Services; information-theoretic 
variables from" the SIGGS Theory Model; and possible relations between 
the model and program evauation. (Aut^or/SfiJ' /\ 
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Abstract 

The system of . concern is, the flow of children Into and out of 
special education In Madison, Wisconsin. The paper presents overal 
descriptive data of the nega-system (Madison Puiblic Schools) and 
the system withlh Specialized Educational Services. A pFelini'lnary 
Identification of information-theoretic variables from the SIGGS 
Theory Model is set forth. A brief description of ppssible 
relations between this theoretic model and program evaluation is 
presented, ^ * ' 



This pappr (describes work 'in prop,res8 in application of the' SIGHS Theory Model. 

A nega~8y«tem is brief ly described to set the context for the system of interest. 

One aspect o^ the sysf^.n of interest isi described using information theoretic 

r 

categories ftorfr the/SlGGS Theory Model. Then a preliminary set of olassif ications 
and categories is set'^i^orth as a possible beginning. Finally, the relationship 6f 
the- SIGGS Theory Morfel and formative evaluation is described by using one example. 

Tjie system of' concern to this paper is the Division of Specialized Educationarb" » 
Services within Madison Public Schools. Therefore^ the nega-sj^tem to Specialized 
KUucational SerVlcfes is Madison Public Schools. A bri.ef description of the nega-- 
'sys^tem fol^wsi' 

t raga;^sy*sternt 'Madist)n Public Schools 

Madison Public Schools id a combined school district which includes Crhildrcn from 
political entitles other than the City of Madison. . , ^ 

In fprns of numbers of persons there are approximately : ^ 

30,500 students ' , 

4 

(2) 

1^778 teachers/ librarians, counselors, psychologists, social workers^ ^ 
^ 131 administrators 

350 secretaries, aides, and other technical workers 
269 custodians , painters , carpenters , etc. devoted to building 
, mjintenance 

The following factors impinge on the system and affect its operations: ^ 

a) There is a strong, nilitant teachers* union which bargains aggressively 
for wages a^ working conditions. 



b) All of the other eraployee groups, with the exception of middle management 
ara alao organized into coTl^ctive bar.-^aining units. 

c) Tha state Department of Public Instruction imposes rules and guidelines." 

Two of which are: ' ' ' ^ 

i) The imposition of a spending limit .by legislative ma;ndati|^» 

• ; ' " ^ 

ii) A requirempsat that 180 days of teaching service 'flUst 
delivered. 

d) As a v/hole the student enrollment ia declining although there are bulges - 
at the middle school levels. ^ 

e) The n^njority of the Board of Education is both fiscally conservative and 
politically sensitive. , ^ ,^ , v < 

The budget for 1976 totals approxi»f^^^j $*55 ton. , , Abovit:'9l% of that budget 
goes for what are considered^^-^-^Jt^lexlM^' cosTs t^uch as salaries aiid 'fringes , debt 

service, and utilities." Of. the remaining .9^, 6% is alrcjady committed to salary 

' \* \ - ' . 
increases before f^l^ext rSnnd -of. bargaining begins, Tha district's administrarors 

perceive*^ f J.exlbil:^!^^ £n resource allocation only in areas of capital maintenance 
and improvement, j^i^llns and equipment, traasportation and other .costs, reisearch 
and development , ^curriculum development, sj^ff cleyelopment and evaluation* As of 
September 1973 thei;^^/ere 31^537 students^ J,^6,"3 teachers, and 133.5 administra- 
tors. By September^ 1^76,, it is estimated thae-anrollm^nt will .decline' tp 30,500 
students; and the budget ailocate!^, 1,77^.5^. te^c a4ftft:\iBQ^,^to|:s*. 

The following ratios are of some Intere^^Jt: . ^ . ^ « - 

^ ' "\ - , ' ' . "■ 

Sept. '1\ " ^^ opt. '76 . ; ^ '76/^7^1^ 

^' ■\ " '''-^ 

• 'Teacher' /student n.O?:5 5 0.05^3". L'^'O-^. 

Adnlriistrator/studcnt n.0nA2 0.0043 . ^ I'fQlO^, 

Administrator/' teacher' 0.0792 0.073A o 0.9271 
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' • " f " ^ ' . * . > ^ 

The iTrcr%a5;ia in the nvmber of teariiers^ fgr the^e periods ha?5 come about because 
tlu-re will he -3h. 1 ^elomgntary toa^tf^^rs*, +2.95 niddl^ school teacher.;, -^3.18 hl^h 
r;t:h0ol teachers a.n<i +121 .7 B/sper-lal^ education teaches. 

Adtntntstratively the dl-Btrict i-j orp;ani7.ed into three broad, unofficial categories 
depending Upon the directness 'with which the administrative unit delivers teaching 
services to r^hiidren. - •* ^ 

Tl;e first category diwctly delivers teaching services to children- The school 
district Is divided into four attendance areas surrounding each of the four high 

schools. Each attifendanc'e^^'area has an administrative head, the Area Director. 

*» • ■ 

... • t? 

VJithia. each attendance area there are two to three clusters surrounding the niddle 

sc;ho61s (ten in the city overall). Each cluster draws Its students from three to 

siK elementary sehools (33 in all). The Division of Specialized Educational 

^erjicf^H. is an administrative unit headed l^y a Director' on the nme hiearchic^al 

lijV'fi aj^'the- Area Directors.' / 

"^^^ The^econd category is ilVidireci'ly conc.c^rned with the delivery of teaching servi^-.es 
In tbSt it focuses prLnarily on teacher training, curriculum development, and 
rdsenrch and evaluation. These adm/nistrative units are the Research and Develop- 

mr.nt Department (\;hich also includes safety education, athletics and Title I) and 

^- ^ '■ . • " 

CentraLl:'/e4 Media Support Servic^^s. ^-^^ , . - 

The third category includes Employee Services, Administrative Ser^/ices, Printing 
Se%iv:e's,V Busine.ss Services, Building Services, Warehousing ^and^j^stribut ion, ^Focd 
Services School-Cotnirunity Recreation. \; ' * 

'lu'ter.us of titles clean line and staff ditf etentiations cannot b© made although 

* ' . » ^ ■ . ^ 

tfie followii;g hicaxchy generally obtains: Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 



Director and AfKslstant Directors, Under these there may be managers, supervisors, 
coordinatftrs or principals depending on the administrative unit. It i^ of little 
point to comparatively rank them because Job descriptions vary widely. For exampl 
the title 'coordinator* may apply to a person with substantial responsibility for 
hiring or firing of personnel or to a person who has little such responsibility • 
For the budget categories (i, e. d .^i^ministrative unfts) above the following titles 
apply: (// = Number of people in September 1976 budget.) 

I, Elementarvi middle, and hjpK school 'instruction : Area director (A), 
princfpal assistant principal (Y6) (high schools only) • 

II. Specialized Edufl «ynn^l Serviqes :^ Director (1), Coordinator (6.3). 



Ill, General District jAdmin Lsrration : Superintendent (1). 

r 

(Area Directors "|A) in (I) abova.) 
IV. Reseach and Devg^lopmpnt Department: Director (1), CoordJnatpr (17), 
Supervisor (1), Consultant (1). 
V. Centralized. Hedi'q Support Service?^ : Manager (1), Supervisor (3). 
VI. Ikimnn Relations D„; ^ i)artment : Director (1), Coordinator (1), 
Consultant (1). 
VII. Public Information : Coordinator (2)./^-' 
VIII. Empl oyee Service,^ : Director ( 1 ) Supervisor (3), Registrar (1), 
Office ^^anager (p. 
IX. Admlnistfativ e Sa r^/ices: As3istant Direo#or (1), Manager (1), 

(K ■ ■—■ — — — — ' — — ' ' ■ > - J- 1 ^ 

Administrator (l);;- ^ " . 

. X . ^ P r ir. t ins S e rv i c e s .c • >^ananer ( 1 ) . 

Xl'. Busin ess Se^rviceV s 'Director (1.) Assistant Director (2), 
Comptroller (1) Sjupervls'or (3X. 

XII. Buildin!^ Services : Assistant Director (1), Supervisor (3), 

■ ' ■ ' ^' ' ■ ■ " 

^ Foreman (4), Lea^m^n (1^). , - 

XIII. Warehousing and Di>6tr4j3utj.on : Leadnan {1). 

XIV. Food Services: Supervisor (I), Manager (A. 5). ^ 



XV. r.clloo J^-Conniunlty Recreation : Director (1), Coordinator (5), 
Supervisor (2); Leader (A). 

This data Is presented to describe the nega-system to .tlie Bystern of Interest » 
Speclali;:ed Educational Services (SES) . Before passing on, some notions concerning 
interesting contrasts in varialples and hypotheses can be noted In^ terms " o appli- 
cation of the SIGCS Modelt^"^^ Refer to figures la and lb. 
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- \>n"iat changes in ano(\nt of inf onnatiDn (H f unction) ^ ^ ^ ^ come aboitt 
^ ' ^ under conditions of declining as opposed to increasing enrolln^ent 

in the r^yntem' 8 Deiriand , Resource, Supply, Depletion, and Storage.' 

- Wliat changes in tlie anbunt of shared inf orraatlan (T function) ^ 
come about under similar (Contrasting conditions in the systeju's 

Demand Transmission (El), Supply Transmission (EO) , Eeed throughnt^ss (ET) 
and Eeedbackness (pft). 

- In a period of decliiiing enrollment and budget squt*e:^e, the initial 

response of. the' orgaaL-^.ation will be to protect as many of its 

0 I 
. ^ jfeople as it caru Th?>refore, more elaborate organizational stnictures 

will emerge with thp; appearance of more hiearchical levels. If both 

pressures continue, then the organization will then rediic^ conplexity 

and hiearchical levels. TheslKcan be examined using the graph 

theory components of SIGGS model. ^ 

^ >j^o<^c: L allzed Educational Service s ^ ^ ^ - ' 

Specialized Educational Services delivers instructional services to tliose children 

having exceptional edujcational needs (EEM) as determined by an ad lio^c unit called 

the multi-disciplinary teatn* The school (district obligated to serve EEM chil- 

dren from tlie af^e of three to tx:enty-one. EEN is if a child has a hand i.irt/plrg 

ERIC 8 



cQodition^^'^ and (in addition) requires special educational services which supple- 
raent or ^replace regular educatio|p in order for the child to attain his/her full 
potential. The state Department of Public Instrtiction u^es national incidence 

fi-Cures to limit the number of programs It approves in each of these areas. 
Children from age zero to three may, but not must, be served if the di^rict so' 
electa. 

This state of affairs has come about because a law was passed In 197 3 which mandated 

. 

special education service. Changes since 1971 arc> summariz,ed here: 

* Sppt. 73 Sept. 7A Sept. 7 

7 A 804 1062 

13'».40 ■ 213. fi5 229.20 
6.0 - 8.0 



Sept. '76 
1765 (est) 
256.10 
7.5 



Children 
. Teachers 
Administrators 

Uatlos similar to tliose for all Madison Publid Schools are: 

, , . Sept . 73 ' Sept. 76 76/73 

Teacher/ student 0.1790 0.1A51 0.8108 „ 

Adninistrator/student . 0.0080 ■ , 0.00A2 0.5319 

i 

Administrator/teacher O.OAAG 0.0293- 0.65^^0 

f 

Straightforward comparisons are confused because both regular and sppcial tiducation 
have Gubstantial numbers counted as 'teachers' who do not teach. As an estimate, 
the following figures apply: ^ ' 

Regular Special 
^ Education Education ^ 



Teacher/ student 
Student/ teacher 
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0.0435 0.1049 
22.9592 9.5329 
The organization of Speciallr.ed Educational Services is as follows: 
. I. Director . \This person has overall* responsibility for the planning* 

implementation, and evaluation of special eilucation programs. He, 
reports to the Assistant Superintendent and sits on the Superintendent's 

J ' ■ ■ 

Cabinet, hehce having input into system wide operations. 

9 ■ 



Coordiriator > There are seven of these persons who have aamini^/ra^Ve 



responsibility for .planning » implementing, and evaluating ^pategfb^j^^ 
programs, - , 




II. a. Programs for Orthopedically Handicapped, TtaiaaBle Mentally 
Retarded, Multiply and Severely Handicapped. 

II. b. Programs for Ear ly CTiildhood (In addition, this, pers^n^ iS 

responsible for administering citelivemr of Psychologic, Social, Wotlc, 

/ 

and Nursing Services.) 



II. c. Prograjns for Hearing Impaired, Speech and Language Disabilities', 

School Age Maternity. (In addition, this person is responsible for ^ 

, administering the delivery of Speech and Language Services to the 
' . district as a whole.) 

» 

II. d. Programs 'for Visually Impuairod, Educable Mentally Retarded. 
- (This person also administers (Educational programs for Kospitaliiied 
students.) 

II. e. Programs for Emotionally Disturbed. (This person also 
adainiGters programs for homebound students and the adolescent Center.) 

II. f. Progrnius for Learning Disabilities. 

II. g. Program Evaluation. (This person has responsibilities for ^ 
. program evaluation for the SES Division.) 

In terns of relating to other components of Madison Public Schools, four of 

' , i \ 

the above coordinatoi:s are also members of an attendance area cabinet. 

if ^ 

10 



III. Pror,rmn Support Teachers^ Hlp;h School Special Education Department r 
. ^ ' Chairpersons, Proper am Based Psychologists and Social V7orl:Qrs » 

. ''^ Other Sp e cialists , These persons have no official respon3lblilty In 

4^ ' terms of budgeting and personnel except as they; . serve as assistants to „ 

'a coordinator. In general- they serve liaison and communicative fiinc- ^ 
tions, ser'/e on some multl-disclplit^ary^ teams, provide curriculum and 
teaching method expertise, arrange the distribution and dissemination ^ 
of materials, a^id provide inservice. There are AO. 3 such persons dis-^ 

trlbuted among most of the programs listed in II above. There is, 

' , *■ ^ 

it . ' 

conceptually, a sharp diJf erentiation between program bas6d psychologists/ . 
social workers and progr^un Gupt>ort' teachers. The high school department 
ch^iirpersons' job has been newly created and is currently ill-defined. 

/ . 

IV,. Classroom Teachers .. There are approximately 200 classroom teachers in 
the pro^^ram areas ^also known as categorical areas) mentioned in II 
above. 

V. Classroom aides and secretarial ai^d other . There are approximately 
64 such persons distributed amgng most of the programs listed in II. 

Adninistratively, the SES Division follows the categorical areas althoVi'gh the past * 

year lias seen some cooperative working arrangaments ajnong coordinators. In general 

staff allocations are assigned to/ particular locations following •a planning pro^cess 

which starta internally within Jthe division and then expands to area and cluster 

meetings. ^ 3 , . 

^ V ' ' « . ^ 

In ouimnary. Specialized Educational Services has undergone a considerable growth 

over the. last three yearfe while the district has experienced a decline in enroll-" 

mert^ Oirrent referral figures 'indicate ttiat some further groi^th will occur, 

ERIC 11 ' 



part^iculawrly in' prop,ramH for children ay^os zero to £l.ve> and In learning disabil- 
itiea and emotional disturbance. Thio growth will be d Lfflcul t Jjecause the 
Superintendent and the 'Board of Tducation are. Inclined to resist prop,ram expansion 
Furthermore,^ SES programs alneady enroll a proportion of children \d.thin a few. 
points of "national incidence figures, hence, the state Department of Public 
Instruction will begin to oppose rather than encourage ey;pansion^ 



The syntem within Specialized Educat ional ^ervices which will be examined in more 
detail in this 'paper iy trhe student system defined as the process* of intake, ' 
delivery of teaching, and output.. Current efforts aVe being nada to put this data 
iu computer retrieval form. The following SIC)GS valriables may be identified: 



System Demand is the children who lia^?^been referred 'p/ discovered by 
'screenitTig or referred for se^ices by neighboring' districts who do not 
operate programs for,^ low- incidence handicapping conditions. 

II. ^stean Resource is th^? cM^^dren enrolled in SES programs* 

III. Systeia Supply is th^ 'clj^ldren ready to return to non-SHS programs or 
to graduate because they have tfeached ^n upper age l^imlt. 'T^ 



IV. Syst(^ Depl^ion is tha childjren returned to non-SES pt^^ograms or who 



have Isft because ^of re^hing an upper age limit. 

V%, ' System Stor^ige is the children who "have entered an SES program and are 
' not cqrlsidered ready to leave 'an SES program. 
' . , • . ^ / ^ ■ ^ I 

VX. Syr.tan Demand Transmission is performed by the mul ti~discipl inary team 
^nd the ri^spons Lblf? SES Co^e^rd inator • . 



Vn* System Supply TransniissiDp is" perfomed-' by ' the^ multlMlSciplinary team.,; ' 
the responsible SES Coprxiinator, and the receiving iimit^s personnel.* 

* ' ■ 

VIIlT 'Sy;stem Spillag^ness Is restrictions on the nAilti-disclplinary te^, the 
s^dce available in proi^rams^, thf aVai^abl^lity i^roferams, and/or ' 
' ' patental denial of p^srinission to p\ace fehe child J ' " . ^ 

V IX. • Nega-system Spilla^enes's ±3 restrictions on the milti-di^ciplinary team, 
^ the' space available, ijti receiving programs', the availability ■ of "feceiving 
J pregrams, and -parental denial -of permission. ' , . . 

School Demand Transfer is the children referre4 or screupvied a^ having 



a;txs|)'ected EEN t^ho do not have EEN as determined by the iToilfii-disciplinary 

'■^ ^ * ' " ■ ' ' ' ^ 

team; or whoae. parents deny permission for the multi-^disciplinary team 

to ^ssesa^'EEN. ^is-- . ' ^ " * 

XI, System Supply Transfer Is the children who return to special education ' 
progra|Tis either" b&cause they were not* placed^^-df^a non-SES prograt^^, they 
were placed but have returned, or parents deny permission-, 

XII. ^ System^ Filtrationess^ is rules ^ind regulations getting criteria foi^" 

referrals and screening.' • , * _ ' ' '^'^ ' ■ 



XIII.' Sy&tem HlearchicallyWefei;nes3 is the 'levels of professional positions ^ 
' with respeat to SES adminiistraifcon* * . 



XIII. a. One affect reJLation 1^ governance. 
Variables v;hlch relate tio ^proper ti^es of the SIGGS Model which come from the Graph 



litlC .1 S * in I'M''' 
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A. 2.3.1. Behavior categories. 
A. 2.3.^ Academic categories. 
A. 2.4. Geographic categori^. 
A. 2.5. Other\ 

A.*'2.6. Suspected EEN categories. 



Classification A. 3. Children v/ho have been placed in special education prograns 

(M^ga-system Depletion, Systqin Resource). 



A ♦3.1. Age categorfes. 

A. 3. 2. Gr^de categories. 

A. 3. 3. Achievement categories. 

A. 3.3.1. Beha^jor categories. 

A*3.3.1.1. Hult^i-disciplinary team' recoTranendat ions categories, 
A. 3.3*2. Academic categories. 

A.3.3.2. 1. Hulti-disciplinary team r ecotnnendat ions categories 
A. 3.4. Geographic categories. 

A. 3^5. Other " . 

A. 3. 6. EEN categories. 
A. 3. 6.1. Intensity of service categories. 
A. 3. 6. 2. Disability categories- 




Classification A. 4* Children to be returned to non-especial education programming 

^ (Nega-system D'6Mand> Syst.em Supply). 

A. 4.1. Age catec^ories. 
. A.4.2. ^ Grade categories. 
A. 4. 3. Achievement categories. 
A. 4. 3.1. Behavior categories'^ 



AJi.3.\:i . Itjlti-disclplinary team recommendatJons categories. 
A.A»3.2» Acrid ernic categoiri'es. 

A»4,3,2.1. Multi-disciplinary team recomraandations categories. 
A. 4'. 4. G3ogi!*aphic categories. 
A*.A.5. Otber categories. 
A. 4. 6. KENI categories. 

A. 4. 6.1. Intensity of service categories. 

A.A.6.2. Disability categories. ^ > ^ 

A»A.7. Non-speciai education component changeness categories. 

A. A.7 . 1 . 'Alterations in ^practice categories. 

A.A.7.2. Support services categories, t 



Classiticatidh A. 3. Chiidren assigtied to non-SES instructional units (Mega-system 

Supply, System Depletion). 



A. 5.1. Age categories. 
A.5.2u Grade categories. 

A. 5.3. Achievement categories. • ..yt^ ^ 

A. 5.3.1. Bphavior cat.egories. 

A. 5.3.2. Academic categories. 

A. 5. 4. Geographic categories . 

A. 5.5. Ot:her categories. 

. . • ^ 

A. 5.7. Non-special educ^ation component changeness categories 
A. 5. 7.1. Alterations in practice categories. 
A. 5. 7. 2. Support services categories. 
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The next^Btepa In applying SIGGS Model to this system are set fotth here. Kirst, 
subcategories within each of the categories A.i.j. must be clearly defined. Some 
will present considerable difficulty because ap,reement among various.. responsible* 
administrators is required, e.g.» achievement, 'other', and changaness of non-SES' 
programs. Second, considerable v;ork must be done to identify affect relations. 
With respect to this sytem the following affect relationships seem possible: 

I, There exists a governing relation between programs and 
SES as a whole. 

II. There is assessment ^relation betweeri' Q«|enents as they 



perform multi-disciplinary team funcr^^t^sy 



III. There is a legitimizing relation as when ,the administrator 
confirms the multi-disciplinary team's assessment. 

IV. There is an instructional relati^on within and without 
SES programs. 

However^ these relations have not yet been delineated withany clarity. 

Third, granting the first above ia accomplished, then the H function (amount of 
information) can be calculated for System Demand > System Resource, System Supply 
and SystfaQ Depletion. And thevT fu^tction (amount of shared information) can be 
calculated for System Demand tran&TrW-Ssion, School Supply 'Tt*ansmis's ion, School Demand 
Transfer, and School Supply Transfer, this will depend on data which applies to 
individual children which can be collated. •Such data systems are under development. 



Finally, if af:.fec(j: relations can he. nore adequately specified along with a -clear 
description. Qf the or^anir.at ion cornp^o^ents, then hypotheses relating to graph', 
thfeory an& orj*,anizational comminlcat ion channels can be addressed-. 
The reflation SI(;'GS Model and ov^ lqa tlon 

The pdirlt 'pfc collecting this type 0f ^ inf oirmat ion and analy:::ing it is to provide 
more adecfuate' theory for fomntlvej evaluation activities. Formative evaluation 
is a type* of evaluation where the jdata, values, decision rules, options, potential 

df*cisions and forecast- are prasentled to a decision maker to be used in. guiding the 

r ^ ■ 

course of an educational program for which he or she is respOi^sible.^ Confirming 
or disconf irning yif omation theoiret ic or graph theoretic hypotheses will provide 
nore adequate r'eoresentat ions of [the systeJ^i operations as it relates to children 
entering, l^avi/g and being taught within the system. 

For example, hypothesis 9^ ("If ^school demand increases, Chen school centralness 

decreases") can be cast'in term^ of school denuind as outlined' in the previous 

' ' ' ' ♦ . • / 

F,''>ction and in torns of coftcentrration of- conimunicat ion channels through which / 

- \- . • • ' ' ' " / 

deip^nd transfer (the'n>uRi-&Usciplinary process) takes place. Intuitively luo^cing 



at the rulti-di:;ciplinary 4,Ci^^ situation / this hypothesis ma^. very \7ell be c0n- 
firmed, multi-disciplinary tpams opera/e pretty much independently %nd it only 
aftfer the te^m ha3 completed itst work'^that the. coordinator get?s much of a qhance , 
to affecc the team* s operations . As a result, program support ..teachers, "^psycholo- 
gists and social porkers have been used to provide alternative channels of 
information to coordinators.* 

In time the situation descrijbed by hypothesis 105 ("If school centralnass increases , 
then school dfcmand decreases.") may come about because coprdinators may decide to 
rci-establish control by concentration, of channels of information. (In one sense 
the data system d esc rlLung the multi-disciplinary team may provider the beginnings 
of this move.) As an ^valuator, one could advisee administrators chat inserting a 

1 - ' V 

erIc; \ l8 , , 



requirement «thrft approval be r^athered before a referral is examined, may reduce 
the number of children referred. The ovaluator cduki recommend an alternative of 
providing more bi-directional channels and hence control the inflow of students 
via controlling the raulti-disciplinary teaitl process rather than restricting^ the 
flow of incoming referrals. ' (See hypotheses 106, 107, 108, 109: respectively, 
"If school complete connect ionness increases or school strongness increases, • then 
school denand increases.''; "If school complete connect ioness increases or school 
strongness increases, then school resource increases."; "If school complete 
connectioness IncreaserJ or school strongnes's increases, then school f iltrationess 
decreases."; "If school complete connectioness increases or school strongness 
increases, thenf school spillageness increar^fes .") 

* . * . »» 

^.Assuming these hypotheses can be confirmed in data,' then an evaluator who can 
provide alternatives of this sort csCn provide more elegant and insightfu^ alter-- 
natives and the administrator can n^atce more aware decisions. 



fl'^yG Buvlc>et r Hridtson Public School s ,v Mad i ^ion , Wl. 
For converKi cncp , 1 V'*' tli.Jbe or?' coll eel 'tedc^1ers\ 

fhe first -two have ' d I rcct'ors ' with'cilrect access to the superintendent. 

'Thw? use.,o'f the .term 'and* .1 inp 1 i .,^ha t .two differ-ent titles a re ^pn. .t;Jb% S<am© ^■ 

level. .. 4, ' ; " ^ ' ; • '''■^^,4\'^V^'^v^'-^^^^ 

* , ''''•f ^"^^ ^ ' i^n^^V- •*'N'<''>'^ "^'W^ 

The 5 1QGS model has b^en cf-sc;;1 bed ' extens i ve 1 y el 5ewh'^r,e.^^J^ 

•assoc i a ted v^r i ab 1 es a re from : E . $ . • Hacc i a , G , U^^'^fiFV A^^r^'i JaAd*!. - :J " 

K,.R. TfTonp;^on. Df-ve 1 of educat'ional th<?x3)f^^^ 

tlonal. theory node 1 s 'Co f unibLj^ ,^ Ohio: Th^ Ohfd^'4S'tf4l;^^^^^ • 
FoLindaf ion , Decer/j.er lD^)f>; A report. on P roject;? Wo», ''5'*^15638 , Contract Uo. 
OE^i-JO-lRG. • < ' .' ■ / 

Other Peepers in thfs s,,ympos I uin a^so provide -'access to literature on tlie 5IGG5 
model as A^el 1 as *contiai^"?/»9 the autliors, E.5. Maccia and G.5. f'.accia, School 
of EducatjoQ, lndIa.r^^ University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Handicapping CO^j^t't loi^s ar&:' Cnottonal Disturbance, Learninn Drsability, 
Spee^h-'op' Lanqd'^5)^ Di sab'l 1 i ty , Hearing Inpai-rment, Visual Disability, Preg- 
nancy, Cripgriing oVjOr-tjl^-^d i c' D i sab i 1 i ty ; or any conblnatlon of these ana 
others as the ,Sta tre^'"iipf)krlntendent of Public Instruction identifies. 

Hie f ynct ion' pf" the Hul t i -d i sc i p 1 i na ry tea.fn is hprh to determine if a handl- 
c;jppi(iq ^'9^^J/^ ' ^-^"^ '^'li determine If supplemental or additional spe- 
ciaj e(JucayT)nct^s serv i'ca^s are requi^red. • , a 

In aiidi t^n /' Spj^ci.a^ i/ed E^ducat ional Services provides Speech and Lanquaqe, 
School P^lchologyv S^chool Social Work services to both -regular and sp<^Q.ial 
" educ-tiof|^^prngra^ms as Well as being responsible for coordinating delivery 
of iJursing Se rv i ces I ch are contracted with the c\py government. Finally, 
SrS is respanslble fcSf screenlnCj chllUren to determ'ine If they liave a su5- . 
[)ected KLIi. 

In the past (say four or five years ago) addition of a special education class 
to a school was likely to, be resisted, anil is still I'tliely to bi^^%ue for 
severe hand i capp4ng -co/id i t i ons . Currently, if SES plans ,,to take a pronram 
out of a school^ this Is'Vesisted. The basic adaption consist<s of making a 
more-or-less linear process look, like a curriculum. 

Sr'o Loren^, !,[>., ej aj^. MICA, Mananed instruction with comnuter assistance: 
Lcve 1 ^> , An outrf i ne^of~t he-' system ' s capab i 1 i t ifes . Had I sorf , \/ 1 : Mad i son 
Pul)lic School s ; Spri ng lO/a. Ma^ispa Public Schools, Computer Mananc^d In- , 
struction, [ SEA T i 1 1 e .1 I ] Project (Operational Grant z!^ 0281-1). For inform- 
ation, contact T.n. Lo rcn'2^ or 4^ D . Chapin at'Madison Public Schools 
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•*(1V) Tiie H fMnction is d^f i ne<l ^. (hote • 5 page) 17)as the sum, v/he^^ i=»1 to n, of 

the p^ob^6iJ I ty af 'eaci? /category times the lon,^base 2, -of the inverse 
of the fjt^.abi 1j tf'^of .each cotegory * ' * ^ 



#«,t4li**t; s class if 



■ n. 

t. p(c. ) !og„ 1 

i=i ' 2 RETT 



cat I on 



^ . .-^.^ • p sfgnds. for probability 
And: the T function is defio^d as - 

T{C|j) = H(C|,) + ll(Cj) - H(C,j) . 
Where: H,<C,j) = H(C,) + n'(Cj|c',) = H(Cj) H-'*H (CijCj)' , 
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School demand, TP, *TP"* stands for toputness. 



22. K School demand is school envi ronnentness 
School resource, IP, *IP* stands for inputness 



"... • ^ 

23.1. School resource i s a school v/i th ^e l ecti ve i nf orma ti on . 
School supply, FP, '''FR*' stands fgn fromputness. 

2^.1. School si/pp 1 y is a school. ^s surround i ngs envi't^bnmen tness . 
School depletion, O'P, 'OP' stands for outputhess . 

25^1. School depletion is a school's surroundings vi\ ih selective 
i n forma t F on . 

School storage, SP, 'SP* stands fpr s torepu tnes s . - ' ^ 

26. I'. Sch'ool storage is a school with school resource that 'is not 

scfiool supply. ' • i^v. 

School def.iand transmission, Fl_, 'FT stands for feedinness. 

27.1. School denand transmission is a transmission of school demand' 
to a school . ^ 

^ \ ' 

School supp 1 y trans ml ss i on , FO , ' FO ' s tands for feedou tness . 

28. 1. School supply trans*mi ssion is a transmission of school supply 
to a school *s surroundings. 

0 

School demand transfer, FT, 'FT' stands for feed th roughness . 

29.1. School demand transfer is a transmission of school demand 
tlirough a^scbool to its surroundings.^ 

School supply transfer, FB, *FB' stands for f eedbackness . 

30.1. Scfioo)l supply transfer is a t ransmi s^ion 'of schoof supply 
through a school's surroundings to a school. 

School f i 1 trationness , FL. 

3K. 1. School f i 1 trationness is a restriction of scliool demand. , 

Sci>ool s p i 1 1 ageness , SL. * • 

32.1. School spillageness is a restriction of school demand transmission. 



.Figure Ih 
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